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MEMORANDUM 



SUBJECT: Discussion at the 39**th NSC Meeting 
Thursday, January 22, 1959 



Present at the 39Hh NSC Meeting were the President of the United 
States, Presiding; the Secretary of State; the Secretary of Defense; 
and the Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, Also 
present and participating in the Council actions below were Mr. 
Fred C. Scrlbner for the Secretary of the Treasury and the Acting 
Director, Bureau of the Budget. Al6o attending this meeting were 
the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence; the Director, U.S. Information Agency; the Director, 
International Cooperation Administration; the Assistant to the 
President; the Special Assistants to the President for Economic 
Policy, for National Security Affairs, and for Security Operations 
Coordination; the White House Staff Secretary; the Assistant White 
House Staff Secretary; Assistant Secretary of State Gerard C. Smith; 
Assistant Secretary of Defense John N. Irwin, II; the Executive 
Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC. 



There follows a summary of the discussion at the meeting 
and the main points taken. 

1. SIGNIFICANT WORLD DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING U.S. SECURITY 

The Director of Central Intelligence informed the Council 
that the 21st Congress of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. would 
convene in Moscow on Tuesday. This would mark the first such Party 
Congress since 1956 at which occurred the famous down-grading of 
Stalin. Since the Raxty Congresses are generally held every four 
years, next week's. meeting would not constitute a regular Party 
Congress. There would be approximately 1300 delegates at the 
Congress which would also attract the most important Communist 
leaders from all parts of the world. Khrushchev will present his 
Seven Year Plan to the Congress which will first discuss and then 
approve the Plan. There may, however, he some surprises and Mikoyan 
will almost certainly discuss his recent trip to the U.S. 

Mr. Allen Exiles described the break between the Left-Wing 
Socialist Party in Italy (the Nenni Socialists) .and the Communist 
Party in Italy, a very interesting development. Nenni got the 
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votes of 1+7 out of the total of 8l delegates to the convention. 
The effect of thl3 development on the Fanfani Government in Italy 
was difficult to Judge. If Fanfani proceeds to ally himself with 
Nenni, he will lose the support of the Right Wing of his own 
Christian Democratic Party. Moreover, many Italians still suspect 
Nenni and want him to prove his good faith in splitting from the 
Communists before Joining with him. 

Mr. Etilles pointed out that the Government of Iran has been 
telling the U.S. Government and the governments of other nations 
that Iran is considering a re-appraisal of its national policy. 
Such statements may be preliminary to putting the Iranians in a 
stronger position at the forthcoming meeting of the Eaghdad Pact 
allies. The Shah has complained that he has felt "let down" by 
the U.S. in recent weeks and i6 even 6aid to be considering a 
50-year Non-Aggression Pact with the U.S.S.R. The U.S.S.R. has 
offered such a pact if Iran refuses to sign the proposed bilateral 
agreement with the U.S. 

The Iranian Government is also professing great concern over 
the growth of Communist influence in Iraq fearing that Iraq is 
about to become a base for new Tudeh (Communist) BaLrty activities 
designed against the regime in Iran. 



• • • 
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Secretary IXiUes asked to comment on the Iranian situation. 
He noted that Mr. Allen Dulles had spoken of the proposed Non- 
Aggression Pact between the U.S.S.R. and Iran in particular relation 
to the forthcoming Baghdad Pact meeting. Actually, the proposed 
Non-Aggression Pact bears a closer relation to negotiations between 
the U.S. and Iran on a bilateral agreement. Of course such bilater- 
als are a normal feature of U.S. relations with all foreign countries 
to whom we give military assistance. We had already drafted our 
proposed bilateral with Iran but the Iranians want commitments from 
the U.S. over and beyond the normal commitments of bilateral treaties 
as well as beyond the commitments authorized by the U.S. Congress. 
For example, they wish a commitment from us to come to the aid of 
Iran if there Is indirect aggression against Iran from any source 
whatsoever, Communist or non-Communist. In a telegram sent yester- 
day, continued Dulles, he had refused this proposal. He simply did 
not see how we can comply with what they want. He did not know what 
the final result will be but the situation is serious. The Iranian 
Government may decide that we will not give them what they want and 
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actually turn to a flirtation with the Soviet Union. EVen if 
this should be the case, the U.S- cannot assume further obli- 
gations to Iran in the absence of a treaty which would require 
Senate ratification but which would probably not achieve such 
ratification. 

Mr. George Allen expressed himself as delighted to hear 
that Secretary Dulles had decided to hold the line against 
these Iranian demands. It was his belief that it was in our 
best interests not to go any further to appease the Shah, who 
said Mr. Allen, was the best blackmailer he knew of. 

Turning to the situation in Yemen, Mr. Allen Dulles said 

that it was extremely hard to judge what was going on in that 
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As for Cuba, Mr. Allen Dulles said that we must recognize 
that as the Cubans proceed with their revolution, the executions 
will go on. Moreover, ve can anticipate pressure on the U.S. for \ 
the extradition of some of the Batista refugees who have found 
asylum in the U.S. This may become a major issue in U.S. relations 
with the new Castro Government. Secretary Dulles commented that 
we have an extradition treaty with Cuba and if evidence of crimes 
is produced, we would be legally obliged to consent to the extra- 
dition of such criminals. 

As a last item Mr. Dulles stated that a meeting of leaders 
of the Liberal Democratic Party in Japan would take place on 
Saturday. This meeting would probably decide whether Prime Minister 
Kishi would continue as head of the Party and continue a6 well in 
the office of Prime Minister of Japan. 

The Nationalist Security Council: 

Noted and discussed an oral briefing by the Director of 
Central Intelligence on the subject, with specific reference 
to the forthcoming Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, the break between the Nenni Socialists and the I 
Italian Communist Party, developments in Iran and their im- 
plications for U.S. -Iranian relations, and the situations in 
Yemen, Cuba and Japan. 
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2. VISIT OF DEPUTY PRIME MINISTER MOKOYAN TO THE UNITED STATES 

Secretary Dalles stated his doubt whether it was worthwhile 
to take up much of the Council's time with an account of Mikoyan' s 
visit to this country. If the members of the Council had read 
the newspapers carefully they would know as much about the Mikoyan 
visit as anyone else. 

There was, however, continued Secretary Dulles, one curious 
and difficult matter to explain about the visit, That is what 
happened on Mikoyan 1 s last day in Washington and what occurred 
particularly in his conversation with Under Secretary of State 
Dillon. On this latter occasion Mikoyan had violently denounced 
Dillon's proposals for a gradual improvement in trade relations 
"between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. Indeed, he went on to make of 
Mr. Dillon far-reaching demands which he must have known would 
have to be refused. These included the granting of U.S. credits 
to the U.S.S.R., treatment of the U.S.S.R. in the context of the 
Most Favored Nation, and removal of all obstacles to trade in 
strategic materials. Thereafter, when h~ left this country 
Mikoyan accused U6 of carrying on the Cold War, These maneuvers 
all seemed to have been contrived and they were extremely diffi- 
cult to reconcile with Mikoyan 's earlier efforts to appear to be 
conciliatory. On Friday, a day on which Secretary Dulles said 
he had spent most of his time with Mikoyan, the question of U.S. 
credits to the U.S.S.R. for trade purposes was not even mentioned, 
although apparently Mikoyan mentioned this matter briefly to the 
President. Accordingly, it seemed to Secretary Dulles that these 
maneuvers were deliberately contrived for a purpose. 

With respect to the world situation in general, Mikoyan had 
contented himself with putting on a very spirited defense of all 
the existing U.S.S.R. positions. One could detect no change or 
weakening in any respect except perhaps that Mikoyan had asked 
for talks on Germany which would be limited to two subjects; namely, 
Berlin and a German Peace Treaty. To this proposal we had replied 
that in any talks on Germany it would be impossible to isolate 
these two issues and that such matters as German unification and 
European security could not be excluded from these conversations. 
Also we underlined our refusal to meet with the Soviet Union under 
the latter f s dictation as to the agenda topics. The fact that 
Mikoyan did not reject out of hand this response of ours may per- 
haps portend some slight concession. Otherwise, there was no 
weakening whatsoever in the well-known general Soviet position. 
In fact, said Secretary Dulles, he did not anticipate any signifi- 
cant change in the Soviet position until we had come closer to 
the end of the six months period at which point the Soviets had 
threatened to turn over their responsibilities in Berlin to the 
East German regime. 
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Mr. Allen Dulles expressed the thought that Mikoyan f s ploy 
on his last day In the U.S. might have been motivated by a desire 
to provide himself with a thesis for the report which he would 
make to the Party Congress in Moscow next week. The events of 
the last day could provide Mikoyan with material for a blast 
against the U.S. on grounds of our refusal to Increase our trade 
with the Soviet Union. Khrushchev may well be worried about the 
possibility of too great a relaxation of tensions and Mikoyan 
could help meet his anxiety with such a blast again6t the U.S. 

The National Security Council: 

Noted and discussed the policy implications of the subject 
visit in the light of an oral report by the Secretary of 
State. 



3- REVIEW OF NSC 5*H0/l 

(NSC 5M0/1; NSC JolO/l; NSC Actions Nos. 1077 and 1102; 
Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, same subject, dated 
January 7, 1959) 

In his briefing of the Council Mr. Gray pointed out that 
there had been a policy paper of one sort or another on"U* S. 
Objectives in the Event of General War with the Soviet Bloc ,! since 
19^8. The existing policy on this subject, NSC 5^10/l, needed to 
be up-dated since it had been adopted almost five years ago. He 
continued by pointing out that the lengthy and involved review 
of the paper in the Planning Board had resulted in wide divergences 
of view as to what a revised paper 6hould contain. Indeed there 
was some question as to whether there was any need for a policy on 
this subject at all. In this situation the Planning Board had 
finally decided to prepare the discussion paper which was now before 
the Council In order to solicit guidance from the Council as the 
basis for either rescinding NSC jklQf'L altogether or as the basis 
for revising of this policy. 

Mr. Gray then read to the Council the first question contained 
in the discussion paper reading as follows: 

"Should a statement of U.S. policy in the event of war 
be limited to the subject of existing policy (NSC 5*H0/l), 
i.e., U.S. objectives in the event of general war with the 
Soviet Bloc; or should it cover additional contingencies 
such as (a) major war Initiated by Communist China, and 
(b) other war initiated by a member of the Sino-Soviet Bloc?" 

Mr. Gray asked Secretary Dulles for his view on this question. 
Secretary Dulles replied that while he had a few remarks to make 
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on the general subject of the discussion paper, he would prefer 
not to answer the specific questions since they were a lot easier 
to ask than to answer. He then went on to say that the present 
paper (NSC 5^10/1) which had been prepared some years ago was 
plainly outdated. It would be unfortunate to keep it on the books 
as an outdated policy document , particularly in view of its prac- 
tical relationship to U.S. military planning. With respect to the 
present policy statement (NSC 5^10/1), Secretary Dalles expressed 
the opinion that Paragraph h which called for efforts to prevent 
the active participation of Communist China in the war on the side 
of the U.S.S.R. was unwise. This matter certainly needed to be 
reviewed. Likewise, the assumption in the paper that you could 
have a general nuclear war in which a "victory" could be achieved 
also needed to be reconsidered. There was also an implicit assump- 
tion in the present policy statement that the U.S. did not need 
any policy with respect to a war except a policy which dealt with 
the problem of general war and not with limited hostilities. This 
assumption also needed reconsideration. For these reasons and 
others, Secretary Dulles again said that he thought the present 
policy statement was obsolete and was indeed actually a liability 
because it had become a kind of Bible from which status there 
flowed undesirable practical consequences. 

While it was one thing to find fault with the present paper 
(NSC 54lO/l), it was quite another to suggest the form and content 
of a new paper on this subject. Secretary Dulles 6aid that he would 
personally hate to have to undertake the new paper himself. He 
nevertheless felt the effort should be made. While he would rather 
have no paper than the present one, he would prefer to see a new 
policy statement however difficult or almost impossible it might 
be to write. 

Mr. Gray 6aid that he agreed with Secretary Dulles that such 
a paper was difficult to write and that the effort to write it 
had been his most difficult task in the six months and one day 
that he had been in his present Job. Nevertheless, he too felt 
that we should try to write a new paper. For this purpose we needed 
the guidance of the Council and that is why we had po6ed the questions 
set forth in the discussion paper. As a matter of fact, Mr. Gray 
said that Secretary Dulles had really answered the first question 
in the discussion paper in the course of his general remarks Just 
completed ■ Secretary Dulles agreed that this was the case and also 
called attention to the real possibility in connection with the 
first question that Communist China could be pushed by the U.S.S.R. 
into starting a major war against the U.S. 
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Mr. Gray then inquired whether Secretary McElroy or General 
Twining had any general comments on the discussion paper that 
they wished to make. Secretary McElroy replied that he agreed 
with Secretary Dulles in general and that we should strive to 
redo or up-date the present policy statement. Such a policy was 
plainly needed for the purpose of providing basic guidance to 
the military. Secretary McElroy thought that such a policy state- 
ment should be addressed to a situation of general war because 
the variety of possible limited wars was so great that it would 
be extremely difficult to provide any concrete policy guidance 
concerning them. Finally, said Secretary McElroy, changes in 
the situation in the Sino -Soviet Bloc could be so frequent that 
he believed that a review of any policy statement respecting our 
objectives in the event of general war with the Sino-Soviet Bloc 
should be reviewed much more frequently than NSC 5^10/l. Indeed 
such a review should perhaps be undertaken annually. 

Secretary Dulles expressed agreement with Secretary McElroy 
that you could not cover all the various contingencies of limited 
war in a single policy statement. He had made his reference to 
limited war simply to be sure that a new policy statement avoided 
any implication that the only kind of hostilities we would have to 
face with the Sino-Soviet Bloc was general war. It was this nega- 
tive thought that Secretary Dulles wanted to avoid. He did not 
mean, however, that he would attempt to guess what limited war3 
might actually occur and what our policies should be with respect 
to such limited war. The President said he agreed with the thought 
expressed by Secretary Dulles . 

Mr. Gray then requested the guidance of the Council with 
respect to the second and third questions in the discussion paper 
which he pointed out were political as well as military or strategic 
questions. The 6econd and third questions read as follows: 

"2. In the light of the capability of the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. in the foreseeable future to destroy one another, 
even after a surprise nuclear attack, should the United States 
in the event of general war initiated by the U.S.S.R.: 

"Despite the loss of U.S. lives and resources which 
might be involved, endeavor by all necessary means to re- 
duce the capabilities of the U.S.S.R. to the point where 
it has lost its will or ability to wage war against the 
U.S. and its allies; and yet be prepared to consider an 
offer by the U.S.S.R. to cut short the nuclear exchange 
at a point advantageous to the U.S., even though the U.S.S.R. 
might retain some will and ability to continue the struggle?' 1 
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"3- Should the U.S. accept an otherwise advantageous 
settlement: 

"a. If Communist control were maintained over the 
satellites? 

"b. If a Communist Government retained power in the 
U.S.S.R.? 

M c. Only if all Communist controls were destroyed?" 



With respect to these questions the President observed that 
everyone knew that in such matters we took Clauoewitz as our 
guide. Clausewitz, in his doctrine, put all his emphasis on the 
destruction of the will of the enemy to wage war rather than the 
enemy's capaibilities to do so. However, said the President, 
perhaps it was rather futile to try to make a real differentiation 
between destroying the will or destroying the capability of an 
enemy to continue war. Look at the example of Fidel Castro. He 
had started out with a dozen ragged men and had ended by destroying 
Batista and his large forces. This was an example of the destruc- 
tion of the will to fight so we are really trying to destroy the 
enemy's will. War is after all waged for a purpose. Our purpose 
is to defend ourselves. To defend ourselves means that we must 
destroy the present threat to ourselves. Accordingly, once we 
become involved in a nuclear exchange with the Soviet Union, we 
could not stop until we had finished off the enemy; that is, forced 
hira to stop fighting. If at any point in the hostilities we agree 
to make terms with the enemy, we would only make terms which allayed 
the Communist threat to us. 

Secretary Dulles expressed some doubt as to whether one could 
destroy the Communist threat in the world simply by destroying 
the Kremlin and the U.S.S.R. The Communist movement in the world 
was wider than the Soviet Union. Ideologies cannot be destroyed 
by military forces alone. If you destroy the present Communist 
center in Moscow, the very suffering and dislocation of so terrible 
a war would tend to keep the Communist ideology alive. The President 
agreed with Secretary Dalles and added that never in history had 
an ideology been destroyed by war. 

Secretary McElroy added the comment that what we hoped to do 
if we ever became involved in a war was not to get everyone to 
accept our own ideology but to try to achieve a world in which 
everybody could live and let live. 
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General Twining expressed his disagreement with any doctrine 
which called for the application of degrees of pressure against 
the Soviet Union in the event that we became involved in general 
war. On the contrary, said General Twining, it was his view that 
if we ever got into such a fight, we should use all our powers to 
win rather than to fight with one hand only. He pointed out that 
we had war -gamed a general war against the Sino -Soviet Bloc three 
times and in each case the U.S. had managed to survive despite 
the fact that so many people nowadays argue that the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. each has the power to destroy the other in the event of 
general war between them. 

At this point Mr. Gray expressed the view that the guidance 
already provided by the Council had been valuable but that he 
would like to raise one more question for discussion. This was 
the question contained in Paragraph 6 reading as follows: 

M Can and should the United States undertake now to formulate 
post-war policies and plans, e.g., terms of enemy surrender, 
border and territorial arrangements, administration of enemy 
territory, and independence for national minorities?" 

As Mr, Gray finished reading this question he observed that 
Secretary Dulles was smiling and the President was laughing. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Gray observed that he guessed that the answer to this 
question had been provided. The President, however, commented that 
what we must do in connection with the problem raised by this ques- 
tion was to use our imagination. On the other hand, imagination 
will not solve non-imaginable problems which by implication the 
President thought were contained in this question. What were going 
to be the conditions after a general war between the U.S. and the 
Sino-Soviet Bloc asked the President. That was precisely what he 
would like to know? Who was going to re-educate the defeated enemy 
in a conflict which resulted in such terrible devastation and pul- 
verization of the enemy's territory? If we got hit, what had we 
better do with Soviet Russia and Communist China? This was the 
sense of this question and while the President doubted if you could 
answer the question with any specifics, it might be possible to work 
out a few reasonable guide lines. 

General Twining asked if he might express the views of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. He said that the Chiefs believed in the value of 
this type of policy statement. On the other hand, they wished it to 
confine it6elf to the problem of our policy in the event of general 
rather than on and including limited wars. As a title they preferred 
"U.S. Objectives in the Event of General War with the Sino-Soviet 
Bloc". They were anxious that objectives in such a war be included. 
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The President inquired what could be our objectives in such 
a general war beyond the objective of hitting the Russians as 
hard as we could. General Twining responded by stating that we 
planned in the event of such a war "to shoot the works' 1 and not 
to apply our military power degree by degree against the enemy. 
Perhaps In the course of such a conflict we might find it advan- 
tageous to negotiate but we should certainly not plan to negotiate 
in advance. If the Communists want to stop, that would be O.K. 
We finish the attack and then talk to them but we shoot the works. 

At this point Mr. Gray reverted to the second question, posing 
it in somewhat different terms and stressing the Importance of the 
political questions which underlay it. 

The President commented that the only form in which you could 
expect to get a peace offering would be from that side in the con- 
flict which was putting up the white flag. The U.S. will never do 
this so we should go ahead and hit the Russians as hard as possible. 
We could not do anything else. They, the Russians, will have started 
the war, we will finish it. That is all the policy the President 
said he had. Secretary Dulles stated that this statement of the 
President might indeed constitute the statement of policy. Mr. Allen 
Dulles warned against a repetition of President Roosevelt's call for 
unconditional surrender which he believed had prolonged the Second 
World War for perhaps a year's time. The President insisted he was 
not calling for a revival of the doctrine of unconditional surrender. 

General Twining then completed his brief statement of the Joint 
Chiefs 1 views which he took from a memorandum submitted to the National 
Security Council Planning Board by the Defense and JCS members of a 
drafting committee under the date of November 5> 1958 (A copy of this 
memorandum Is attached to this Memorandum) . General Twining noted 
that according to this memorandum the Joint Chiefs wished to include 
in a new policy statement Paragraph 3 of NSC 5^10/l calling for the 
reduction of the capabilities of the U.S.S.R. to a point where it 
had lost its will or ability to wage war against the U.S. and its 
allies. On the other hand, the Joint Chiefs wished to delete Para- 
graph k of NSC 5^10/1 which called for preventing by all means con- 
sistent with other U.S. objectives, the active participation of Com- 
munist China in the war on the U.S.S.R. side. 

After Mr. Gray stated the consensus of the meeting that a new 
stateme ^t of policy should be undertaken by the Planning Board, the 
Preside:. t closed the discussion by observing that we ought to be 
clear among ourselves that if we are going to hit the Soviet Union, 
we are going in the process to remove the threat posed by the Soviet 
Union. There was, accordingly, no use to talk about negotiating a 
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settlement In the mid3t of the war. The Soviets would certainly 
not keep any negotiated settlement to which they agreed. They 
never had in the past. 

In closing Mr. Gray observed that he thought that the sug- 
gestions by Secretary McElroy for an annual review of such a 
policy statement was a good idea but he wanted very much to get 
a new statement of policy on the subject done first. It would 
be a considerable task. 

The National Security Council: 

a. Noted and discussed the subject In the light of a dis- 
cussion paper prepared by the NSC Planning Board trans- 
mitted by the reference memorandum, and the views of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as presented orally at the 
meeting by the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

b. Directed the NSC Planning Eoard to prepare for Council 
consideration a new statement of U.S. policy along the 
lines discussed in the meeting, to supersede NSC 5U10/I. 

k. U.S. POLICY TOWARD GREECE 

(NSC 5710/1; OCB Report, December 17, 1958, on NSC 5718/1) 

The National Security Council: 

Noted the reference report on the subject by the Operations 
Coordinating Board. 

5. U.S. POLICY TOWARD YUGOSLAVI A 

At the conclusion of Mr. Harr's summary of developments with 
respect to U.S. Policy toward Yugoslavia, the President inquired 
how often these OCB reports were issued. Mr. Harr replied that 
as a general rule the OCB reports came out semi-annually. Bie 
President then commented that unless the NSC Planning Board 6aw 
some very significant changes which needed to be taken account of 
more often, he thought that the OCB reports would be sufficient 
If they were produced once each year. He added that he wished to 
talk to Mr. Gray subsequently about this matter. 

The National Security Council: 

Noted the reference report on the subject by the Operations 
Coordinating Board. 
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